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The Common Man and Future Democracy 
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In his now famous address before the Free World Association in 
New York City last May, Vice President Wallace remarked, “I say 
that the century on which we are entering—the century which will 
come out of this war—can be and must be the century of the common 
man.” Most of the people in the United Nations will echo these senti- 
ments of Wallace. Others, however, will honestly doubt that the com- 
mon run of mankind, especially in countries formerly dominated by 


others, is mentally and morally equipped to govern itself. 

This lack of faith in the common man is by no means new. It re- 
ceived its first systematic statement in ancient Greece, where many of 
the most famous thinkers put themselves on record as definitely op- 
posed to the principle of democracy. ‘‘In every country, indeed,” wrote 
Xenophon, “the better class of the people is adverse to a democracy; 
for in the most respectable portion of a community there is the least 
licentiousness and injustice, and the strictest regard to honesty; but 
among the plebeians the greatest ignorance, insurbordination and 
vice... .” Similar ideas are expressed in the writings of Plato, 
Aristotle, Aristophanes. 

Medieval feudalism represented the complete dominance of the 
autocratic principle in political life. Its theory repudiated the demo- 
cratic doctrine of equal rights and responsibilities in the affairs of 
government, and arranged the members of a state in a pyramidal struc- 
ture in which the individual’s rights and duties depended upon his 
status in this order. The mass of people formed the broad base of the 
pyramid, and had little or no share in determining public policy. 

The modern period saw a renewal of the struggle between the 
democratic and autocratic principles and the eventual triumph of the 
former. Rousseau’s dictum that “the voice of the people is, in fact, the 
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voice of God” was almost universally adopted, and became virtually an 
axiom in the later eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 

Toward the middle of the nineteenth century and continuing to 
the present, a reaction set in against democratic principles and prac- 
tices. Hegelianism, with its emphasis on metaphysical and political 
absolutism, contributed to the new mood, as did certain researches in 
the fields of biology and psychology. These scientific investigations re- 
vealed the native inequalities of men, and led some thinkers to divide 
people into permanently inferior and superior groups. Doubt arose con- 
cerning the tenability of the older belief that self-government is the 
only morally justified form of government. ‘Our whole governmental 
system is out of harmony with genetic common sense,” writes one 
eugenist. “Would it not be better to revise it radically?” More recently, 
the now familiar outbursts of present-day dictators and their satellites 
have added heat, if not light, to the charged atmosphere. 

From whatever quarter the criticism comes, and irrespective of 
time and place, its substance has been essentially this: Human nature, 
as found in the common run of mankind, has neither the intellectual 
nor moral capacity to rule for the common good. “Why,” says a char- 
acter in Herodotus, speaking for the mass of people, ‘‘it tumbles along 
into business like a winter torrent, upsetting everything as it goes along. 
It is stupid and violent and there is no use to be made of it.” This 
statement sums up, as well as any, the attitude of those who distrust 
the democratic processes of government. 

The proposition that the people is not intelligent enough to rule 
for its own good raises the question as to what is meant by the term 
“good.” Taken in its widest sense, the good is that which fulfills some 
desire or interest on the part of those for whom it is claimed. It fol- 
lows that those who know a people's desires will at the same time know 
what it accepts as good. Obviously, the people possesses this knowl- 
edge with an intimacy that no one else can attain. 

But to say this is to state a mere truism. A more fundamental 
question is this: Is the good which the people desires at the same time 
the good which it ought to desire? In a famous passage Rousseau says, 
“Our will is always for our own good, but we do not always see what 
that is; the people is never corrupted, but it is often deceived, and on 
such occasions only does it seem to will what is bad.” 

It is not necessary at this time to inquire into the wisdom of 
Rousseau’s faith in the inherent goodness of human nature. But the 
distinction which he makes between a people’s seeming good and its 
genuine good is an important one, and requires examination. 
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Autocratic theory makes the distinction a corner-stone of its phi- 
losophy. It admits that the people may know better than any one else 
what it wants; but it declares that only the ruler and his chosen few 
know what the people ought to desire. ““The fascist state,” writes Mus- 
solini, “is not only the giver of laws and the founder of institutions, 
but the educator and promoter of spiritual life. . . . And to this end 
it requires discipline and authority that can enter into the spirits of men 
and there govern unopposed.” 

Such a doctrine faces this major difficulty. It assumes that at any 
given time and on any stated issue the select few at the head of gov- 
ernment will have exclusive possession of such wisdom as will enable 
them to pass true judgments on what the people really needs. Profes- 
sor Dewey has stated the paradox of such a position: “‘It is impossible 
for high-brows to secure a monoply of such knowledge as must be used 
for the regulation of common a‘fairs. In the degree in which they be- 
come a specialized class they are shut off from knowledge of the needs 
which they are supposed to serve.” 

A more realistic and promising method, in the long run, of attain- 
ing the intelligence necessary for the realization of the genuine good 
of a people is that which provides channels through which the people 
can openly express itself and a political mechanism whereby it can 
freely, and at frequent intervals, choose those whom it wishes to repre- 
sent it. This arrangement makes possible a governing body with a more 
lively sense of what the people desires and one which, at the same 
time, can be held to strict accountability by it. 

The objection frequently made against such democratic procedure 
is that individuals differ so pronouncedly in intelligence that a fruitful 
exchange of ideas is impossible. This objection has force, however, 
only if intelligence is taken to mean creative ability. When it is viewed 
as ability to learn and grasp, then the differences among men are not 
nearly so marked. “The initiation of all wise or noble things,” wrote 
John Stuart Mill, “ comes and must come from individuals: generally 
at first from some one individual. The honour and glory of the aver- 
age man is that he is capable of following that initiation; that he can 
respond internally to wise and noble things, and be led to them with 
his eyes open. 

It is quite true that the persuasions of a superior minority all too 
frequently fail to convince the minds of the majority. In situations like 
this, there is no other recourse than to let the seeming good pass as the 
genuine good till such time when the experience of the majority will 
cause it to see the error of its ways. Surely, the use of force which is 
so commonly advocated by autocratic theory serves no useful purpose 
in this connection. For if it is true that the good is that which satisfies 
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some desire on the part of the people, it follows that it must at the same 
time conform to the promptings of the people’s will. Coercion, working 
contrary to will, may succeed in bringing about a certain degree of 
external order and sullen obedience, but it can never, by itself, develop 
that desire or interest which alone can endow with attractiveness the 
objects it sponsors. 


In short, there is no royal road to a knowledge of what constitutes 


a people’s genuine good, nor is there a short-cut in the way to achieve it. 
“To balance a large state or society, whether monarchial or republican, on gen- 
eral laws, is a work of so great difficulty, that no human genius, however com- 
prehensive, is able, by the mere dint of reason and reflection, to effect it. The 
judgments of many must unite in the work; experience must guide their labour; 
time must bring it to perfection, and the feeling of inconveniences must correct 
the mistakes which they inevitably fall into in their first trials and experiments.” 
The words of David Hume, are as true now as when he wrote them. 


It would be idle to deny that human nature, as found in the people 
and its representatives, shows a strong disposition to use the agencies 
of government to advance selfish interests. Instances of groups of vari- 
ous sorts persistently at work to promote their own ends at the expense 
of the common good are so numerous as to render naive the belief of 
those who, like Rousseau, hold that the masses, when sufficiently en- 
lightened, can be relied upon to work exclusively for the common good. 
The view of human nature which science maintains and which experi- 
ence confirms is that man is a mixture of selfish and unselfish impulses. 
The problem which such a doctrine poses for political theory is that of 
working out a system of government whereby the selfish impulses of 
men, whether in government or out, can be curbed when they work to 
the injury of others. 


Autocratic theory eliminates the dangers arising from selfishness 
on the part of the masses and their representatives through the simple 
device of excluding them all from any significant participation in the 
affairs of government. Because sovereignty must reside somewhere in 
the state, autocratic theory places it in the hands of a single ruler or 
class. But in doing this autocratic theory exposes those who are ruled 
to the evils which result from selfishness on the part of those in power. 
Autocratic theory assumes, of course, that the autocratic ruler and those 
about him will, in every instance, use their power to further the good 
of all. But such an assumption implies a faith in the inherent goodness 
of rulers that is as naive as that which holds that the various groups 
which belong to the masses possess a natural benevolence which leads 
them inevitably to work for the common good. 


A more effective arrangement is that which keeps sovereignty in 
the hands of the people, but provides a system of frequent elections 
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whereby the people can depose those in government who consistently 
work for selfish ends at the expense of the public good and a system of 
checks and balances whereby power becomes a curb to power. In this 
way, the efforts of a particular clique to usurp control or to use the 
power of government to advance private interests at the expense of so- 
cial welfare are more likely to be thwarted. 


It is true that democracies have a confidence in the rank and file 
of mankind which is entirely lacking in autocratic countries. The demo- 
cratic practice of majority rule, for example, presupposes a character- 
istic attitude on the part of citizens toward each other. It assumes that 
the majority will not wantonly exercise its power and trample under 
foot the rights of minorities; and it assumes that the minority wil! hold 
its own wishes in abeyance and cooperate in the program laid down by 
the majority till such time when it will have persuaded the majority. 


But the faith which democracies place in the better tendencies of 
human nature has not blinded them to the selfishness which is resident 
there also. The early founders of modern democracies were perhaps too 
familiar with the tyrannies of rulers and with the excesses of revolu- 
tionary mobs to overlook the fact expressed by Montesquieu “that every 
man invested with power is apt to abuse it, and to carry his authority 
as far as it will go.” 


TRANSFUSION 


Anaemic flowers lean on slender stalks 

Awaiting vital plant-transfusion to 

Enhance their strength and beauty and renew 
Their weakened cells. Petunias, cosmos, phlox, 
Pale marigolds, and zinnias, hollyhocks, 

Troop to the laboratories, a long queue 

Of hopeful blossoms, just as I—or you— 
Might wait to enter doors that skill unlocks. 


But be it pumpkin, flower, even man, 

A new life-fluid for transfusion may 
Produce a species far more lovely than 

Has been. Oh scientist, devise a way 
To authorize a new constructive plan 

Instead of instruments that maim and slay! 


—Katharine Buoy 
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Literature and Faith 
CHARLES GLICKSBERG 


Literature, like every other true expression of creative man, is an 
act of faith. It need not be faith in the divine reality of the super- 
natural, but it does presuppose faith in life. It implies that a choice 
has been made between good and evil. That choice, however, is con- 
tingent upon a coherent body of values, and the distinctive feature of 
contemporary literature is its utter lack of any vital, positive, sustain- 
ing values. 

There are moods when we question all things, crises when we doubt 
our own integrity. Our ideals wither, our beliefs crumble to dust, our 
values become but a figment of the brain, a shadow on moving water, 
a sound escaped from the mouth. There is no substance, no reality in 
them. They are just pretences, the product of an elaborate make-believe. 
We continue to pay them lip-service, but actually we violate them at 
every turn. Wars will go on till night darkens our civilization. The poor 
we shall always have with us. Corruption and selfishness and evil are 
inevitable in human society. Reform is futile until the heart of man is 
changed, and man, unfortunately, is incurably evil by nature. Death 
ends all. Hence what difference does it all make anyway? Such are 
the doubts which can overtake us. 

Skepticism is fruitful and liberating only up to a certain point. 
After that has been reached, it turns into a snare, a constricting noose. 
It is a transitional stage, not a terminus; a method of inquiry, not a way 
of life. One can be skeptical about specific issues; one can approach a 
problem or situation in a skeptical frame of mind; but one cannot be 
skeptical about everything. We cannot live without a unifying vision 
and an affirmative faith that we can share with others. 

The publication of Mein Kampf and the rise of Hitler completely 
changed the intellectual climate of Western man. What, if anything, 
does a writer have to offer that is superior to the doctrine of the will to 
power, the myth of State and Folk, that the Nazi demagogues 
preached ? That is the Nazi challenge. 

The struggle of modern writers to achieve order and sanity, to rise 
to the height of faith, can best be studied in their life and work. Their 
negations, their revolt, their denials, their way of life, their Bohemian- 
ism and their sudden abandonment of the ivory tower, their conversion 
to Communism or Catholicism. All these are significant manifestations 
of the intellectual temper of the times. The dilemmas of our troubled 
age find reflection in the spiritual crises through which many writers 
have passed. 
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D. H. Lawrence represents perhaps the last stage in the evolution 
of the writer as genius. To find some principle of consistency in a 
universe that he could neither comprehend nor accept because it shat- 
tered his individuality and dwarfed his genius, he was led into fantastic 
excesses. He had an answer for all those who sought by logic and scien- 
tific means to question the truth of his blood-inspired, instinct-dis- 
tilled revelations. He spoke like an oracle from the center of his being. 
And his writings appeared at a time when men were weary of the 
tyranny of reason, tired of civilization to which they nevertheless clung, 
shell-shocked by the experiences of a World War that had killed off 
millions of young men for no good purpose that the mind could fathom. 
In the intellectual anarchy that ensued after the war, almost any 
mystical nostrum could find favor, and D. H. Lawrence was hailed as 
an authentic prophet. 

The contribution of Lawrence as a thinker was not only nega- 
tive, it was definitely harmful. He imposed his neurotic fixations on an 
age attracted compulsively to the world of the unconscious. What he 
sought feverishly was faith, the will to believe, but he sought for it 
in the wrong direction. With him it was axiomatic that the past had 
betrayed the race and must, therefore, be repudiated. Not only that, 
but no living faith could be found anywhere; contemporary life was 
static, sterile, suffering from the inertia of death. Hence there was need 
for a new vital kind of faith which he would inaugurate both in his 
writings and his life. 

A new ideal must be held up, an ideal not based on the struggle 
for wealth or power, but on concerted effort towards some desirable 
goal. Precisely what that goal was Lawrence never made clear. Only 
on the negative side was he strong. He knew what to reject. Man must 
break off relations with society as it exists and return to the intrinsic 
self. This will lead ultimately to the enrichment of life, to increased 
self-realization. Lawrence’s thought, never clearly formulated, seems 
to be that an emancipated race must consist of a race of free individ- 
uals. When pinned down and forced to face urgent political realities, 
he betrayed himself; the vagueness of his proposed Utopia soon be- 
came evident. For the people, the democratic electorate, he had a bound- 
less contempt. He anticipated a “real” revolution once the war was 
over: a society in which the elect would rule and the masses be kept 
in their place. The democratic humanitarian party must at all costs not 
be allowed to seize power. Liberalism and democracy were to him but 
a perpetuation of a swarm of separate, disintegrating egos. ‘“Let us sub- 
mit to the knowledge,” he declared, ‘‘that there are aristocrats and plebe- 
ians born, not made. Some amongst us are born fit to govern, and some 
are born to be artisans and labourers, some to be lords and governors. 
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Doesn't all this sound very much like the ravings of the Nazi phi- 
losophers? Is he not anticipating their anti-rational outlook when he 
declares that the voice of his blood and instincts is wiser than the 
distorting intellect? There is a striking parallel between his insistence 
on the infallibility of the call of the blood, his disparagement of the 
faculty of reason, and the Nazi ideology of race and blood. Consider, 
too, Lawrence’s cult of spontaneity, of the creative soul as the source 
of all inspiration. ‘‘No ideal on earth is anything more than an obstruc- 
tion, in the end, to the creative issue of the spontaneous soul. Away 
with all ideals. Let each individual act spontaneously from the for- 
ever incalculable prompting of the creative well-head within him. There 
is no universal law. Each being is, at his purest, a law unto himself, 
single, unique, a Godhead, a fountain from the unknown.” This is 
nihilism with a vengeance. A confused and tortured mystic, Lawrence 
was doomed to frustration. 


The mystical personality has been allowed an astonishing measure 
of irresponsibility in literature. Mysticism, founded on an experience 
that is supersensual, cannot be subjected to any empirical method of 
verification. The mystical experience transcends, by definition, the 
categories of logic, but it conforms to a supra-logic of its own. When 
we say that the mystic is irrational we mean not only that his expert- 
ences of illumination are such but that his transitions from one 
synthesis to another are without justification of any kind that an out- 
sider can fathom. The mystic simply follows the lead of his intuitions. 


If D. H. Lawrence worshiped various contradictory gods, observe 
the confused and yet ecstatic spiritual odyssey of his friends and biog- 
rapher, John Middleton Murry. First he believed in the gospel of 
Beauty, and Keats was his god; then he constructed a metabiological 
religion peculiarly his own; next, in response to the economic and 
ideological pressure of his time, he created a religion composed of 
Communism and metabiology. Finally, when all these proved pre- 
carious, he jumped back into the arms of traditional religion—but al- 
ways with a mystical difference. The new revelation is each time sup- 
ported with passionate faith. This is the highest truth, the seventh 
heaven. Each book is a new apocalypse. In Heaven and Earth, for 
example, Murry discovers that the distinctive motive force of Western 
civilization is Christianity. If Christian civilization is to be saved from 
total disaster, the main hope lies in “the rebuilding of the universal 
Christian Church—the re-creation of an acknowledged spiritual 
authority.”” One must return to the teachings of Saint Paul and re- 
establish the Church on that foundation. 
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This archaistic impulse, this return to traditional foundations and 
acknowledged authority, is even more marked in the case of T. S. 
Eliot. In matters intellectual as well as political, he, too, believes in 
authoritarianism. Dismayed by the condition of the times, alarmed by 
the outbreak of violence, the lack of enduring values and of a central, 
continuing, tradition, he would put the straitjacket of religious con- 
formity upon us. Like Lawrence, he suspects humanitarianism and de- 
mocracy and liberalism, doctrines which are guilty of insufferable sen- 
timentality. For the salvation of our souls, he would make us choose— 
and for him there is but one choice—religious orthodoxy, the binding 


_ and eternal truths of the Church. Either that, either we abandon our 


pagan corruption, or we allow ourselves to sink straight into damnation. 


Desperate remedies, he believes, are called for to stem the flood of 


anarchy and chaos. We must seek for a principle of control, discipline, 
and balance. The Church is that principle incarnate. If we are not to 
decline into apathy, without culture or art, if we are not to become 
regimented robots of a super-industrialized State, then we must turn 
for salvation, he declares, to religious control. 


What is extremely significant in these religious conversions on the 
part of eminent literary men is not the positive faith they embrace but 
the negative political attack they feel compelled to make. All three— 
Lawrence, Murry, Eliot—reject not only Communism and Socialism 
but also the vital heritage of liberalism and humanitarianism. They 
have become authoritarians, believers in a spiritual hierarchy and an 
established tradition. In short, they would enforce the unification of 
society by religious rather than political means. But the clear evidence 
of the historical past is that the first intimations of spiritual unity in 
the world resulted from the political unification of society. Spiritual 
unity was born out of political unity imposed by force, and out of this 
spiritual unity came the vision of the unity of mankind. In a period of 
unification this desire for unification reaches a climax simply because 
the reality denies the fulfillment. “In our day,” writes Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee in A Study of History, “the universal state for which we yearn— 
the oecumenical commonwealth that will establish its peace from end to 
end of a Westernized and, by the same token, tormented world—has 
not yet made its epiphany on the horizon. . . .” This is the goal to- 
wards which men, throughout the vicissitudes of recorded time, have 
striven desperately but thus far unavailingly to attain. This ideal—the 
establishment of the Brotherhood of Man—is self-evident and funda- 
mental, for it is the most consuming desire on the part of man to serve 
humanity. This altruism lies at the heart of Western humanism. 
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But there is a powerful temptation for the mind, when caught in 
an impasse, to revert to earlier patterns of behavior and belief. The 
religious faith that Eliot, Murry and others hold up as a solution for 
our difficulties is no remedy, for the simple reason that it uncritically 
excludes the political reality. It is therefore a means of escape. It is 
authoritarian and aristocratic; it is the enemy of liberalism and democ- 
racy. The traditionalists in religion are attempting to cash in on our 
conflicts, our confusion and despair. Everything else, they declare, has 
failed. Where else can one turn? The spiritually orphaned and direc- 
tionless atoms of the contemporary chaos must enter this gate and find 
peace. All questions will be answered, all doubts dissipated. 

But the modern writer cannot enter the Church, much less em- 
brace a Faith, by an act of rational will. He cannot storm the bastions 
of Heaven in that way. His problem is to arrive at a faith militant 
through the aid of reason and the understanding, to develop a religion 
of politics, to validate his liberal, democratic faith without resort to 
supernatural sanctions. The Fascists, despite their unscrupulous myth- 
making, have demonstrated that men are hungry for values, and never 
more so than today. Life without belief is unthinkable for the human 
animal. And it is this hunger for political faith that the writer must 
attempt to satisfy, without sacrificing the values inherent in his art. 
Dissociated from its theological connections, faith is nothing more 
than the coherent body of values by which a man is enabled to guide 
his life. Man is concerned not only with problems of good and evil 
but also with ultimate issues: the meaning and purpose of life here 
on earth, how he can put his energy and talent to best use, what pat- 
tern he shall make of his days, what he shall support and what he 
shall reject. And he cannot escape these problems and issues. 

The enemy is thundering at the gate. The writer must know by 
this time that no way of life devised by man is certain to survive if 
civilization does not struggle to make it survive against forces that 
threaten its existence. Values must be fought for day after day; other- 
wise they perish. Truth crushed to earth will rise again, but only if we 
labor and make sacrifices to make possible its resurrection. 

While the war is on, while the democratic countries are straining 
every sinew to defeat the forces of Fascism, irresponsibility among in- 
tellectuals is a betrayal that cannot be endured. In times of peace, they 
can be given sufficient leeway to indulge their vagaries. They can make 
a cult of Dada, they can become devotees of Surrealism and glorify 
the unconscious, they can experiment with the writing of automatic or 
absolute poems that make no sense, they can rebel against convention 
and defy the claims of reason. They can break the glass walls of the 
hothouse of art in which they dwell, by taking up heretical attitudes to- 
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wards politics, coining outrageous ideologies, baiting the bourgeoisie. 
They can attack liberalism and satirize the weaknesses of democracy. 
But in what is perhaps the darkest hour of history when the fate of our 
future civilization is being decided, such display of Bohemian bravado 
is not only in bad taste; it is nothing less than criminal. 

This is not an invitation to rigid censorship over literature. In- 
tellectuals cannot, even in an emergency, be made to march in goose- 
step fashion. They cannot write to order. Their work must proceed 
from inner conviction. Whereas they may disagree about the ways 
and means, there are fundamental issues about which agreement can 
and must be obtained. Who can question the desirability of establish- 
ing more strongly and more lastingly the unity of man as reflected in 
a world order of liberal, democratic states? Who would oppose such 
a union of nations to outlaw the use of force? Is there any writer who 
would deny the necessity of guaranteeing to all men a substantial mar- 
gin of material comfort and economic security? Are we to swallow 
under compulsion the vicious and degrading doctrine of racial purity ? 
Can we not harness individualism to the goal of social welfare? Can 
we not set up an ideal of life, the ideal of liberalism, which is nobler 
than that of suicidal competition and international warfare? Here the 
battle lines are joined. Here the intellectual must take his stand. 

His work is vastly more than that of defence. He is not merely 
protecting and perpetuating the status quo, desirable though that may 
seem as compared with the sinister promise of the swastika. He is not 
taking up arms against a sea of trouble, fretfully looking forward to 
the day when the mad fever will subside and men return to their nor- 
mal, accustomed ways. He does not flee to the authoritative Church for 
refuge. He does not withdraw from the conflict in despair. After this 
terrible orgy of blood-letting, it is the height of folly to imagine that 
the world will be the same as it has been in the past. Such a relapse 
is inconceivable. Profound changes are developing in the womb of 
time. If the shape of things to come is to follow the heart’s desire and 
the mind’s reason, then we must plan—plan deliberately, plan firmly, 
and plan now. Man can either master his destiny or he must abandon 
the quest and yield the earth to the empire of the worms. 


The World We Want 


If we have the courage to lift our eyes above the agony of the moment, we may see 
a world in which the forces of applied science and the diffusion of knowledge offer to all 
men and nations a plane of living, a freedom and richness of spiritual, cultural and eco- 
nomic attainment that can scarcely be imagined at the present moment. 


—Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace 
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Humanist Ethics in a New World 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 


The work of the scientific humanists, which has developed in Eng- 
land during the last fifty years as a result of that undertaken by Dr. 
Felix Adler and by various other influences in the United States of 
America, has now reached the crossroads. Its original function was to 
supply an important element in late Victorian culture. The old theologi- 
cal stereotype had broken down; supernaturalism was no longer capable 
of dictating the moral environment within which man might live his 
life. Such concepts as duty, goodness, moral endeavor, are seemingly 
implanted in the natural being of man; they demanded reorientation 
in a new environment where they might be furnished with a back- 
ground relevant to the life of the times. In large measure, this end was 
achieved. Both empirical theists and non-theists found fresh basis for 
living the supremacy of ethics. It was usually accompanied by an anti- 
theological propaganda, necessitated through the popular claim of the 
churches that social ethics were dependent upon orthodoxy of belief, 
a claim which imperiled morality itself, as the growth of knowledge 
overthrew the ecclesiastical dogmas. 


Much of this work has now finished. The anti-theological attitude 
is no longer necessary, or even desirable, as a foremost object in striv- 
ing for the triumph of an ethical humanism. Theology has withered 
away as a potent factor in social life, doctrinal orthodoxy cannot adapt 
itself to the modern stereotype. Among the more cultured classes, the 
decay has been due to the inroads made by science, by research into 
the origins of supernatural religion, by Biblical criticism generally, and 
especially that in the sphere of the New Testament. Among the less 
educated, a prevailing secularity of life has discovered its values in- 
creasingly in the radio, the cinema, the cheap press, the small car. 

The general collapse of orthodox religion may be seen in many 
directions. Few men of science accept the religious beliefs defined in 
the historic creeds. 


This general collapse is not due in any large measure to the imme- 
diate influences of either the last or the present wars. It was noticed 
by the late C. F. G. Masterman, in his work, “The Condition of Eng- 
land,” as long ago as 1909. The reactionary social environment, to 
which the churches are integrated very largely, is now passing away. 
At the same time, the humanist movement has been affected by the 
decline of liberalism; and idealism savoring of such virtues as those 
of rationality and liberality has been out of favor in the atmosphere 
of the inter-war years! It tended to associate itself with the social 
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radicalism formulated during the opening years of this century. The 
general lack of ideals to be noticed within contemporary life betokens 
ill for any religion, whether humanist or supernaturalist; its forms 
tend to be ultra-conservative, remaining static at the point where dis- 
sociation from a progressive sociology commenced. 

The issues are further complicated by the changing cultural en- 
vironment of the times. The Victorian believer in ethics firmly held 
to the supremacy of conscience. For Dr. Martineau, British Unitarian, 
it was a sovereign voice denoting right and wrong. The work of psy- 
chology has uprooted this position. Conscience is the outcome of a 
host of complexes and repressions; it possesses no final authority even 
for the individual possessor. “Wrong” or “‘sin” has been dethroned 
by psychological research. The Victorian humanist had little concep- 
tion of the “‘sinner’’ as a sick man requiring clinical treatment. He was 
forced back upon some idea of an ethical retribution for wrong doing. 


The work of psychology has been completed by sociology. “Right” 
and ‘“‘wrong” are frequently matters determined by environment; 
morals are relative to a particular age and setting. On important mat- 
ters, such as pacifism, the consciences of men equally. virtuous differ 
notoriously. It is dubious whether any ethical finality can be defined 
or achieved within the limitations of human activity. Even within the 
sphere of Christianity, this fact weakens the authority of any transcend- 
ent standard of Christian ethics. The morals of a Galilean peasant, a 
Mediaeval Pope, a New England Puritan, a modern Christian of the 
Bruce Barton, higher salesmanship, type, would differ in almost every 
detail of social application. The history of the Christian church shows 
no consistent and applied moral unanimity. 

Many recent writers, including Dean Inge, have made the point 
that the present time is the end of an age. In the sense that values 
formerly generally accepted by society as axiomatic to civilization are 
now widely challenged, the assertion is certainly true. It may also be 
applied i in another sphere with searching results. The Victorian interest 
was in religion and in the breaking away from the orthodox stereotype 
which factual knowledge was bringing about. A typical novelist of 
the period, Mark Rutherford, was obsessed with the salvation of his 
soul even when he had reached a stage at which he could give no 
fuller meaning to the idea of God than did Spinoza. Among professed 
free-thinkers, it was an age which found its moral sanctions in either 
a positive or a negative attitude towards traditional theology. 


During the inter-war years, the first stages in a factual and scien- 
tific integration of culture could be discerned more clearly. The center 
of interest shifted from the narrowly individual to the events of cor- 
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porate and social life; the emotions which once found an outlet in 
religious observance now tended to seek fulfilment in economic and 
political activity. The sociological background formulated in terms of 
private capitalism and liberal industrialism showed every sign of break- 
ing down through pressure from outside. It was no longer capable of 
meeting the challenge brought into being by the movement of events. 

The collapse of the older social orders is to be observed in the 
outbreak of a second world war within a generation. The particular 
work of an integration of a religious attitude with a scientific approach 
to phenomena, and of humanism generally, has been influenced and 
modified by the existing situation. Its sometime prophets tended to 
shape their thinking in terms of a social background formulated by an 
old-fashioned liberal individualism. 

The period of ‘the end of an age” betokens the emergence of a 
set of new sociological and ideological forms based upon an applica- 
tion of scientific methods of comparison and experiment to the points 
of contact and which make up society and civilization. 

A new idea of community has arisen; man not only exists as an 
individual possessing innumerable points of difference from his fel- 
lows, but he likewise has various elements in common with them which 
wield him into a unified society. The sharp antithesis of Herbert Spen- 
cer, “Man v. The State,” no longer possesses a vital meaning. Man 
exists naturally in a social environment; the highest moral duties apply 
not only to the individual but to society generally. 

The civilizing qualities are the material shape of the cultural spirit 
which underlies them. It is, therefore, of paramount importance that 
this spirit should represent the highest intuitions of man and not, as 
is frequently the case, the secularity of a mere opportunism. 

A humanist movement in ethics is still capable of defending its 
view that the ethical virtues form the necessary basis for the cultural 
spirit of an age and that whilst these virtues may take meaning from 
an empirical theism, they are nevertheless wholly independent of any 
such supernatural sanctions as the will of an anthropomorphic Diety. 

But the question can no longer be left at the point indicated by 
this generalization. When it was originally set forth by such humanistic 
religionists as Moncure Conway, Felix Adler, or Stanton Coit, it rep- 
resented a burning contemporary issue. The rule of the dogmatic 
theologians was still strong; popular morality was conceived as de- 
pendent upon supernatural belief. Liberal individualism formed the 
background of the social environment determining the times. The 
secularity of life which has emerged during the last half century has 
deprived this position of its potency; its mythology is shattered in such 
realms as those of applied economics. Ecclesiastical morality has sunk 
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to the level of a sanctified amiability; vast tracts of secularist oppor- 
tunism have invaded the churches. 

Again, in the sense that religion represents a mystical orientation 
of life towards some transcendent ideal, a large amount of contem- 
porary religious thought, as in the case of Marxist Communism, is in 
doctrine hoth anti-ecclesiastical and non-supernaturalist. The concern 
of a humanist ethical approach to religion is now only incidentally anti- 
theological; it finds a new place for mysticism whilst the stream of life 
has come to denote self, standing beyond the boundaries of individual 
selves. There is a general tendency to agree that morality is determined 
by other considerations than those of factual religious belief. 


The Christian ethic framed within its theological stereotype is 
utterly discredited for the majority of persons by the predatory habits 
of orthodox Christians! It has failed to transcend the opportunist 
morality created by a war situation. Its injunctions have proved impos 
sible of attainment, a fact which is scarcely surprising in that they came 
into being through a potent belief that the second coming of Christ 
was only a few weeks ahead. “Sin” appears as psychological and en- 
vironmental; it denotes anti-social conduct rather than any innate 
depravity of man. With its passing, classical religion loses a large part 
of its meaning. 

Humanism must strive for the supremacy of ethics within the 
shape of the emerging social structure; it must actualize the innate 
religious sense of man in terms of the here and now. Its concerns 
must be that such constant virtues as liberality and rationality do not 
get swept aside in a flood of politico-economic opportunism. 


The most important issue of the present time is that of the ethical 
and cultural foundation upon which a post-war world civilization may 
be erected. Religion, in its orthodox forms, is obviously unsuitable; it 
is a divisive force parting Eastern and Western thought. In the West, 
the general failure of traditional Christianity suggests that it would 
lack potency as a cultural spirit. Education is a clear necessity as a 
foundation stone of civilization; the uneducated man is a drag upon 
any social construction. Yet, taken alone, in an unmoralized form, it 
may be a danger to social progress or moral insight. The ethical vir- 
tues stand forth in their ultimate reality as related to the constant 
tendency of man to seek the higher at every stage of evolution. The 
challenge before the humanist is that he shall admit the passing of an 
old integration of faith and morals set forth in terms of a society 
based upon liberal capitalism and shall seek to integrate the highest 
motives of the human spirit, conditioned by psychology and environ- 
mental considerations, to the emerging shape of a scientific social order. 
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Theological Tom-Tom and Metaphysical Bagpipe 
SIDNEY HOOK 


Suppose a group of well intentioned democrats were to accept an 
invitation to attend a conference ostensibly convened to further the 
democratic way of life and to stem the tide of totalitarianism. While 
there, instead of hearing proposals for the defense and extension of the 
democratic faith in the various sectors of national and international 
life, they find their own philosophical position abusively denounced as 
responsible, both in logic and in history, for Hitlerism. The dominant 
note of the sessions is that a belief in supernatural religion is the neces- 
sary, if not sufficient, condition for genuine democracy. Those who do 
not share this belief are regarded as philosophical fifth columnists— 
“atheistic saboteurs” a leading speaker calls them at the concluding 
session—who are doing Hitler’s work. 

What should be the attitude of democratic philosophers to such a 
procedure? After forthrightly speaking their minds about the whole 
business, politically intelligent democrats would leave the Conference. 
So long as its control and organization remained in the hands of the 
theological reactionaries who launched it, democrats would refuse to 
accept membership in it or take part in its subsequent proceedings. 
Those who remained would be politically unintelligent because they 
would be fostering attitudes hostile to American democratic life. By 
their participation they would aid in building up prestige for an organ- 
ization which seeks to discredit them before the American public. They 
would be providing a protective coloration of liberalism to a movement 
which seeks to end the liberal tradition. People of radically different 
points of view may sometimes unite for common action in behalf of 
specific objectives. But this justification is here lacking since this 1s 
not the concern of the Conference. And whatever the benefits of dis- 
cussion between positions that are worlds apart, they can be achieved 
through existing media of publication or in existing associations where 
the decencies of scholarly exchange are maintained. 

The situation described above is not hypothetical. It applies liter- 
ally to The Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in their 
Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, except that forthright speak- 
ing is missing about the implications of its essay in “corporate thinking” 
for contemporary democracy. Only occasionally a lone voice speaks up 
like that of Professor Goodenough: “Over and again the various abso- 
lutist philosophies suggested in the Conference have shown that once 
in power they would be dangerously like the closed systems (at least in 
being closed) which we want to oppose”. But these voices are relatively 
feeble and are drowned out in the chorus of fundamentalism. 
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The publication of the first series of papers delivered at the Con- 
ference revealed, not as vividly as the actual sessions, but eloquently 
enough, its domination by neo-Thomist authoritarianism.’ In this they 
were ably supported by the anachronistic medievalism of Dr. Finkel- 
stein, head of the Jewish Theological Seminary, and the moving spirit 
of the Conference.” The second series of Conference papers before us 
is in certain ways even more alarming.* For the neo-Thomists seem to 
have convinced influential Protestant groups that naturalism, human- 
ism, and every other philosophical doctrine which is not God-centred, 
leads inexorably to totalitarianism in theory and practice. The only 
thing that now remains to be done apparently is to convert Protestant 
theologians to the belief that the Reformation is the source of all the 
world’s trouble, and that if they do not accept the spiritual dictatorship 
of the Pope they must accept the secular dictatorship of Hitler or Stalin. 


Before examining the validity of the argument that supernatural- 
ism is the indispensable presupposition of democracy and the good life, 


let us look at some of the statements actually made. 

“These totalitarian consequences (dictatorship, worship of the man-god, 
etc.) flow with inexorable logic—with the concrete logic of historical events as 
well as with the speculative logic of consistent thought—from the principles of 
democracy advocated by the vast majority of philosophers and political scientists 
even among our own people and among the nations which we have come to call 
‘the democratic nations’. They are the principles of a false humanism.” (Phelan, 


pp. 248-9) ... “It (Naturalism) leads inevitably to pride and egoism. The 
individual, having nothing higher than himself to worship or serve worships 
himself, his reason, culture, or his race. . . . Totalitarianism is the historical 


” 


result of the weakening of the Greek and Hebraic-Christian traditions. . . . 
(Brown, Greene, Harbison, Oates, Russell, Taylor, Thomas and Mackay—all of 
Princeton, p. 225). ‘To revive the humanities without reviving the super-human- 
ities . . . will fail again unless the scholar looks through Homer and Virgil to 
God.” (H. Fairchild, p. 332) “The surest method of religious reform, in my 
opinion, will proceed from stable organizations like the Synagogue and the 
Catholic Church.” (Rand, p. 377) “that democracy is the best form of govern- 
ment depends ultimately on the philosophical truth that an ultimate and neces- 
sary Being actually exists.” (O'Meara, p. 443) “. . . when man loses God, he 
loses himself, ‘the human image or identity’ and runs on madness.” (Wilder, 
p- 364) “The value of individuals is due to God’s activity and dependent upon 
it.” (Ferré, p. 443) “This religious concept of the indivisibility of man, of 
man’s rights and duties as a creature of God and one made in God’s image, is 
indispensable to the development of the democratic ideal.” (Greenberg, p. 530) 
“There is no theoretical basis for the freedom and dignity of the individual 
person, except the fact of God's creation and the immortality and responsibility 
of the individual human soul.”” (Manion, p. 538) “Beneath all other contribu- 


1For some relevant citations see Arthur Murphy’s review “Sectarian Absolutes and 
Faith in Democracy,” The Humanist, Autumn 1941, pp. 106-112. 

“For an analysis of Dr. Finkelstein’s views, my “National Unity and ‘Corporate 
Thinking’,” Menorah Journal, Winter 1942, pp. 61-68. 

“Science, Philosophy and Religion. Second Symposium, New York, 1942. 
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ting factors . .. modern democracy is rooted in the Hebrew-Christian heritage of 
faith in God. . . . The greatest (!) danger of our time is that democracy will 
forget God.”” (Dean Weigle, p. 541-545). 

These citations can be multiplied many times over. 

Not a single paper in the fat volume of 559 pages takes direct and 
forthright issue with this recurrent theme on its own ground. Some 
denials are indirectly entered by Childs, Locke and Morris and in scat- 
tered peripheral comments by Crozier, Chapple and Bryson. Those who 
entered denials were extremely sympathetic to the religious experience 
as “a mode of human aspiration and ethical inspiration.” (Childs). 
Professor Morris goes so far as to speak of “the stark reality of God” 
in developing a position which provokes Profesor Quine to the delight- 
ful retort: “there are two cardinal methods, one favored by the conserv- 
atives in religion and the other by their more liberal brethren, for mak- 
ing the rest of us religious: conversion and definition.” 

Contrasting sharply with this sympathetic presentation of religion 
by the few humanists at the sessions is the caricature of naturalistic 
and humanistic doctrine by the supernaturalists. What conception of 
experimentalism can a man have who criticizes it in the following words, 

“The scientist is not accustomed to tell his physics students to make ‘experi- 
mentally’ a short circuit in the power line. . . . He does not recommend to his 
chemistry students to get very close to an explosion, so that they can experience 
how it feels. Nor have I heard of medical students being advised to get them- 
selves fatty degeneration of the liver before treating this disease in others. . . . 
If modern industry permits us to change to a new model of car every year, then 
why not also to a new model of wife?” (Herzfeld, pp. 28, 31) 

Or what conception of secular humanism can a man have who writes: 

“The first type of separation, namely, the separation of any church as such 

rom the management (sic!) of the state, is good, safe, sound American doc- 
trine. The second type of separation, namely, the separation of the state from 
the concept of God and the basic principles of religion is directly subversive of 
American constitutional freedom. The confusion of these two forms of separa- 
tion has made our political system vulnerable to a destructive swarm of atheistic 
saboteurs, who recognize that they must completely divorce the idea of God from 
our government betore they can hope to establish any one of several totalitarian 
systems.” (Manion, pp. 537-8) 

Not all references to scientific humanism and secularism reach such 
levels of vulgarity but that these remarks and others pitched in a politer 
key could have been received without drawing the criticism they de- 
served, indicates the characteristic bias of the Conference. 

The underlying assumption of the Conference is that modern 
democracy is derived from the theological dogmas of Hebraic-Christian- 
ity according to which all men are created by God and equal before him. 
I wish to show briefly that this derivation is (1) logically invalid, 
(2) historically false, and (3) in the interests of democratic defense 
and reconstruction, no guide to action. 
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(1) From the alleged fact that all men are equal before God, it 
does not at all follow logically that they are, or should be, equal before 
the state or enjoy equal rights in the community. This must be justi- 
fied by other considerations. Even on the theological scheme, although 
God is equally the creator of angels, men, animals and things, they are 
not all equal in value before him. Men are also equal before death, 
pain, disease and the tax-collector. But how they should be treated 
often depends upon their relative state of health, their efforts, the conse- 
quences of their efforts, and other differential features of their behavior. 
Some Christians have held—with as much logic as their brethren who 
drew contrary conclusions—that because all men are equally sinners in 
the sight of the Lord, their social and political inequalities in this trans- 
itory life are unimportant. Not infrequently, pious Christians have be- 
lieved that these inequalities are our punishment for the sins of our 
fathers. If men have a common origin, biological or theological, that 
in itself is not logically sufficient for asserting that they must or should 
have a common destiny or common education or common citizenship. 
If we believe that they should have, as we do, then we believe it on 
grounds whose validity would be unaffected whether they had a com- 
mon origin or not. Incidentally, we are not as confident of man’s com- 
mon origin, no matter what its source, as we are of the validity of the 
democratic ideal. 


Nor is the alleged fact that man was created by God a logical 
ground for honoring him. ‘The only reason why we have to respect 
this so-called dignity of man’’, proclaims Manion of Notre Dame, “‘is 
because (sic!) it is God-created.” (p. 538) The logic limps as well as 
the rhetoric. As well say that the only reason we have for not lying ts 
that it is forbidden by God. Or that the only reason for appreciating 
the beauty of a landscape is that it is God's handiwork. The origin of 
anything has a bearing upon its nature. But the value of a thing or 
person is conceived in terms of a developing nature. To judge people 
not by their origins but by their fruits and achievements is a sound 
democratic principle.‘ 


(2) There is little warrant for the view that the theological dog- 
mas of Hebraic-Christianity are the historical source of modern democ- 
racy. The historical meaning or effect of a doctrine is manifested in the 
practices and attitudes of its human carriers to the current social and 
political scene. The indisputable historical fact is that Judaism counten- 


4For a more detailed refutation of attempts to ground democracy upon theological 
and metaphysical foundations, cf. ‘The Philosophical Presuppositions of Democracy’, 
Ethics, April, 1942, pp. 275-296. 
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anced slavery while Christianity never condemned it in principle.> The 
Church was one of the mainstays of feudalism; until its real-estate hold- 
ings were raided by absolute monarchs, it furnished the chief theoretical 
justification of the divine right of kings. Ideologically, modern demo- 
cratic theory owes more to Stoic philosophy and Roman law than to 
Christian dogma. Professor Outler in his study of “The Patristic Christ- 
ian Ethos and Democracy” well says: ‘*. . . the modern democrat is likely 
to recognize in ‘Roman Republicanism’ the antecedents of his own 
political assumptions” (p. 454). This is hardly the place to catalogue 
the anti-democratic activities of organized religion from the days of 
Hypatia to those of Bertrand Russell. But when Rabbi Greenberg tells 
us: “Whatever advance we have made along the road toward the demo- 
cratic goal has been mightily assisted by religious doctrine, teaching and 
practice” (p. 530), not even the lattitude of holiday oratory excuses 
such fantastic exaggeration. If Rabbi Greenberg knows the history of 
what his own people has suffered, then he knows better than this. And 
if he believes that the recognition of the rights of individual conscience, 
toleration of religious minorities, freedom of scientific inquiry, abolition 
of child-labor, birth-control, the use of anaesthetics, secular education, 
and the separation of church and state are milestones along the demo- 
cratic road, he also knows better. Nor can he be unaware that the 
cause of clerical Fascism in Austria, Portugal and Spain, where Hitler 
won his first military victory, was not without religious blessing. 

The organizational structure of institutional religions based on 
supernatural dogmas tends toward theocracy. Priesthoods have often 
been hereditary, and when not, tightly closed corporations, rarely sub- 
ject to democratic influences. It has sometimes been urged as a mitiga- 
ting feature of the hierarchical, authoritarian structure of the Church 
that “a peasant might become a Pope.’ True, but so can an Austrian 
housepainter or the son of a Georgian cobbler become a Dictator. Does 
that alter the character of totalitarianism ? 

(3) Very few of those who urge that we undergird our democracy 
with theological and metaphysical doctrines offer to prove their truth. 
We are asked to accept them in the main on the grounds of their efh- 
cacity in combatting Hitlerism. This in turn rests upon the notion that 
Fascism is the consequence not of economic conditions, nationalist tra- 
dition, and disastrous political policies inside Germany and out, but of 
the spread of positivism, secularism, and humanism. Why Fascism 
should then have arisen in such strongly metaphysical countries as 
Germany or in Italy—‘‘that ancient Christian land’, as Maritain is fond 


5The American Republic took seventy-five years to outlaw slavery, and it forbade the 
slave trade sooner. In the great debates over slavery before the Civil War, defenders of 
the system drew most of their arguments from Aristotle and the Bible. 
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of saying—and not in such scandalously heretical and positivistic coun- 
tries as England and America, is something that the neo-Thomists and 
their fellow-travellers do not see fit to explain. But this view is not 
restricted to protagonists of the one true religion and metaphysics. It is 
also implied in a statement by Hartshorne, delivered in the course of 
a series of outrageous xon-sequiturs. “The rational answer to Hitler is a 
metaphysical one, namely, that his ideal does not lend itself to the con- 
struction of an adequate metaphysics.” (p. 166). Despite Hitler's invo- 
cations to God and metaphysical myths, we are apparently engaged in a 
religious and ontological war—together with our Confucian, Moham- 
medan and Hindoo allies. 

What unites all the religionists at the Conference is the belief that 
questions of value are central to civilization and that scientific method 
is completely irrelevant in evaluating or testing them. Values can be 
truly grounded only on the true religion and metaphysics, is a proposi- 
tion to which they unanimously subscribe. (They are not yet unanimous 
about which religion and metaphysics is the true one). Grant the gen- 
eral position for a moment. What follows is that the present break- 
down of values, and the resulting crisis of civilization establishes the 
bankruptcy of traditional religion and metaphysics—whose institutions 
and leaders consider themselves the sacred guardians of value—and 
not the bankruptcy of scientific method which, since it is allegedly 
irrelevant to values, cannot corrupt them. On the plane of their own 
argument, simple consistency, not to speak of humility, requires the 
leading spirits of the Conference to confess the failure of their revealed 
religion, the inadequacy of their “rational” theology, and the futility 
of their metaphysical systems to cope with the value problems and 
predicaments of the modern world. If it’s their job, it’s their mess. In- 
stead they shove it on the doorstep of science and arrogantly lay down 
the limits beyond which scientific method cannot go. 

The religious and metaphysical approach to Fascism adopted by 
the Conference is tragically wrong. If we are to rely on it to combat 
totalitarianism, democracy is lost. The truth is that Fascism was not his- 
torically inevitable. It could have been avoided by an intelligent, scien- 
tific approach to specific social and political problems like mounting 
unemployment, the decline in living standards, control of the trusts, 
the reorganization of the German Army, the breaking up of the Junker 
estates, the democratization and reform of education, the treatment of 
subversive elements, domestic and foreign, Anschluss with democratic 
Austria, and from our side, a different foreign policy. The last thing 


6Mention should also be made of the ineptness of German Social-Democracy and the 


criminal folly of Stalin’s Communist International which even after Hitler reached power 
proclaimed that the chief enemy of the German working class was Social-Democracy. 
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brought to bear on these matters was a courageous scientific method. 
Scientific humanists did not wait for the triumph of Fascism and then 
cry: “Woe unto us; our sins have found us out.” They predicted that 
unless certain specific programs were adopted in relation to specific 
problems, Hitler’s demagogy would carry him to power with the help 
of reactionary short-sighted business and agricultural groups. Their 
voice was unheard because in the world of social affairs scientific 
method was conspicuously vot applied. Drift, improvisation, the ration- 
alizations of vested interest in the trappings of outworn theology and 
metaphysics had usurped the place of intelligence. 

Nor is the victory of Fascism inevitable. Its defeat both at home 
and abroad depends not on the construction of a new theology or 
metaphysics but on the solution of concrete military, social and educa- 
tional problems. It is around these latter problems, which demand the 
pooling of scientific intelligence, that conferences should be held. It is 
in such conferences that humanists should be active. 

In these grim days of abrupt change, shock and death, days that 
will grow worse before they get better, many American intellectuals are 
losing their nerve. They are being swept away on a tidal wave of irre- 
sponsibility, bad logic and obscurantism. The Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion is the foamy crest of the wave. To build bul- 
warks against this surging flood of irrationalism should be one of the 
specific tasks of humanists and genuine democrats throughout the land. 


The War and God 


Many people wonder what effect this war will have on belief in God— 
and religious belief generally. They remember the considerable disintegration 
of belief which accompanied the last war. The question is not one that can be 
answered now but Christian leaders are anticipating it. Reinhold Niebuhr writes 
in Fortune Magazine that Christianity is not understood in peace time. Only 
in a time of crisis such as this can its profound truth be seen. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick in a sermon at Riverside Church, July 19th, presented a view that ‘God 
is on our very heels, saying, ‘I am after you—after you and that brotherhood of 
man which is the inevitable corollary of my Fatherhood; you are not going to 
escape me’.” 

“It is a world family now or else collective suicide. Something in the very 
nature of things is forcing us to that; something greater than ourselves is 
after us.” 

He put into his sermon also a vigorous blast at Humanism. “For see! Man 
as a seeker after the highest is not to be trusted. Non-theistic humanism—that 
is, faith in man as one who, all by himself alone will tirelessly seek righteous- 
ness, justice, brotherhood and peace, until he find it—is being washed out by 
the present catastrophe, and it deserves to be. Man as a lonely seeker after the 
highest is not to be relied upon.” 

To be fully fair to the material of Dr. Fosdick’s sermon this statement had 
a context that requires relating to the above passages, but there are two points 
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which are thoroughly clear as they stand and exceedingly interesting. One is the 
war crisis being used by God to force man into brotherhood—which comes 
strangely from a pacifist who does not want to help God in this forcing process. 
The other is a contempt for any high aims of men whose beliefs do not include 
an active personal God “‘at man’s heels.” 

The problem of Christian belief in relation to war will inevitably be a 
difficult one. But it will be a more difficult one if approached from a theological 
viewpoint/—that involving the necessity to sustain particular theological beliefs. 
The Christian theologian within the present trend takes the stand that it does not 
matter about losing faith in man if you can believe in God. The religious per- 
son who does not begin with theology or place it first in importance, but who 
begins with man—the humanist—stands on firmer ground with regard to the 
war and religious beliefs. The basic issue of religious belief is the issue of belief 
in the worth and possibilities of man. This is the crucial point for further belief 
in the highest ideals of life—widening and growing goodness, truth, beauty, 
understanding, development, democracy and the civilizing arrangements between 
men. And it is a far more crucial point than any particular traditional theological 
belief. To believe in man is to believe he is able to solve his relations with the 
universe or its author. But to try to sustain a theology that diminishes man’s 
faith in himself and his own idealism in the midst of a crisis the issue of which 
is the worth of man is to court the defeat of such a religious viewpoint. 

—Dale Dewitt 


Fernando Ortiz and Hispano-Cuban Culture 


Dr. Fernando Ortiz, prominent publicist and sociologist of Cuba, was 
born in Havana on July 16, 1881, of a Spanish father and a Cuban mother. 
Educated in his native city and in Spain, he has held many positions. He has 
been a diplomat, a professor of law in the University of Havana, a court judge, 
and a member of the Cuban Congress. As a sociologist, he has been studying for 
many years the Negro of his country. In the field of religion, he abandoned the 
Church many years ago and is a free thinker. To hold to religious beliefs merely 
because they have been handed down from the past and without using reason, is 
to him irrational. 

Dr. Ortiz is Director of the Hispano-Cuban Institution of culture which 
was founded in 1926 for the spread of contemporary thinking. No distinction 
is made in membership because of sex, nationality, creed, or race. It holds con- 
ferences which include speakers from different countries; has musical concerts 
and other artistic activities, and gives courses in various subjects. The Institu- 
tion also publishes in Spanish a monthly review of modern culture, called 
“Ultra” which is edited by Dr. Ortiz. It contains articles culled from magazines 
of many countries, including the United States, and also book reviews. It is in- 
teresting to note that the November, 1941, issue had a review of Dr. Eustace 
A. Haydon’s book, “Biography of the Gods.” The review concludes by saying, 
“In order to comprehend the full import of the parallel ‘man-god,’ we should 
read the beautiful and significant chapters on ‘the birth of the gods’ and the 
‘twilight of the gods.’ ” 

In 1941 the Cuban Alliance for a Free World was formed in Havana 
with Dr. Ortiz as President. The Alliance is independent of any political party 
and is for Cubans regardless of creed or race. Its purposes are stated as follows: 

“The object of this Association will be to defend the ideals of liberty, democracy 
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and social justice as fundamental for the civilized and peaceful life of peoples; to propagate 
such civic doctrines by lawful means and within its ability; to cooperate in the most 
enthusiastic and effective manner for the protection of the democratic nations which are 
defending the cause of the liberty of peoples; and to combat totalitarian regimes in all 
their manifestations, acting for the protection of the traditional Cuban culture of liberty 
and democracy.” 

As can readily be concluded from the foregoing statement, Dr. Ortiz 
believes the world wide conflict is sharply divided between the totalitarian 
regimes on the one hand, and the modern democracies on the other. He is 
strongly opposed to what he says is the attempt of many Spanish clergy support- 
ing Franco in the New World, to influence American countries toward totali- 
tarianism and to sway South America against the United States. With regard 
to the relation between culture and democracy, Dr. Ortiz declares, ‘Culture is 
not neutral; it is an ally of democracy for the liberty of the world.” 


—John H. Hershey 


Inquiry: Is Humanism a Religion? 
Il. HUMANISM HAS ITS WORLD VIEW, TECHNIQUES AND IDEALS 


Whether or not we recognize in humanism a modern embodiment 
of man’s religious quest will depend upon our understanding of the 
nature of religion. If we are dominated by the Christian tradition with 
its emphasis upon belief and its separation of the religious and the 
secular, it will seem like a falsification of humanism to call it religion. 
On the other hand, if we survey the great Oriental cultures, where re- 
ligion is a way of life with the emphasis upon what a man does rather 
than upon what he believes, we may feel that humanism fits this religi- 
ous pattern fairly well. Humanism is not merely a philosophy of life; 
it is certainly not a new sectarianism; it cannot be confined within the 
limitations of a church. It is a new orientation of culture pointing to- 
ward the realization of the good life for all men. And it is precisely 
this social quest for the good life that modern research has defined as 
the essential, historic nature of religions. 

When modern scholars began the scientific study of religions they 
were shackled by their Christian heritage. They defined religion as 
belief in the supernatural. The search for the origin of religion became 
a search for the origin of the god idea. It took fully fifty years to 
escape this bias and to see the world-wide, age-long history of religions 
in more complete perspective. This is not the place to picture that tor- 
tured battlefield on which definitions of religion challenged each other 
for two generations. (At the turn of the century John Morley said 
there were already ten thousand definitions of religion.) Gradually 
other phases of the religious complex in addition to theology claimed 
a place in the sun. The values which men were trying to win came to 
the focus of attention and the practical and ceremonial techniques for 
achieving these values were included in the picture. It was generally 
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conceded that religion was social. The result was a definition of re- 
ligion which included the values of the ideal, the techniques and the 
theology. It was clear that the values were ‘dite the techniques and 
the gods only means of guaranteeing their realization. Only one step 
more was necessary to see that the desires of men reaching out for 
fulfilment underlay the changing forms of every religion. The values 
might change, the techniques become endlessly diverse with altered 
conditions, the gods die or grow into new forms—the one thing that 
remained was the unwavering drive of desires for satisfaction. While 
at any time, in any culture the religious complex consists of world- 
view, techniques and ideal, these are always the creations of the life 
process of the group and may vary or change continuously. Religions 
ever create their own embodiments in terms of geography and social 
conditions, knowledge of the world and human powers of mastery. It 
seems best to define this universal process as man’s social quest for 
the values of the good life. Humanism is this process in action today. 

As a product of the new age, humanism is certainly very different 
in form from traditional religions. Yet it is necessary to remember 
that they are very old and that they took their historic forms to over- 
come the conditions of periods of frustration. In the early ages, re- 
ligion was the unifying bond of cultures and was interested in the win- 
ning of a good life on the earth. Only when disaster repeatedly over- 
took man’s best efforts at culture building did he turn to compen- 
satory other worlds or project his ideal into the future. Only when 
human powers proved futile in the wrestle with social maladjustments 
did man fall back for the ultimate guarantee of his hopes upon the 
gods. Moreover the old religions are responding to the modern climate. 
Modernism is a popular mode. Hesitantly, still clinging for security 
to fundamentals, with frequent, frightened flights back to the haven 
of faith, religious leaders are coming to terms with modern knowIl- 
edge, experimenting with social idealism and accepting responsibility 
for the making of a good world. In the process of revitalizing their 
systems to meet the changed conditions of a new age, the old religions 
are acquiring a humanistic tone. 

Humanism can be vital and forthright because it is not hampered 
by the necessity of rationalizing a heritage of ideas and institutions. It 
does not try to put new wine into old bottles. Like all religions human- 
ism has its world view, techniques and ideal. The world view is based 
on our modern knowledge. The sciences provide the techniques for 
actualizing values. Masters of the scientific method in all areas of cul- 
ture may furnish the analysis of problems and create the programs for 
the progressive realization of a good society in which the values of 
the good life may be available to all the sons of earth. The ideal is a 
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good world in which the so-called “spiritual values’—justice, love, 
brotherhood, cooperation and peace—may find embodiment in human 
behavior. Analyses of a myriad, tangled situations will yield the specific 
ideals and the programs to implement them as man moves toward the 
desired harmonious synthesis of culture. 


Humanism differs most sharply from religions, both past and 
present, in its worldview. All the religions of the world, theistic and 
atheistic, spiritualistic and materialistic, this-worldly and other-worldly 
have agreed in assuming that the universe, in its true nature, is the 
source, support and guarantor of the values of the ideal. The humanist 
has surrendered this comforting faith. Accepting the tentative findings 
of modern science, he is contented to live dangerously without cosmic 
guarantee and the walled security of eternal truth. Neither the Orient’s 
faith in eternal, timeless perfection, nor the Jewish-Christian faith in 
a divine purpose threading the events of time seems justified by historic 
facts. For good or ill man must accept responsibility for putting pur- 
pose into human history. The good life he failed to achieve with the 
help of the gods, he must now try to win by his own ability, intelligence 
and goodwill. That human power and intelligence can transform the 
world has been demonstrated by the happy and tragic experiences of 
the last century. The humanist dares to believe that goodwill, backed 
by modern techniques, wisdom and resources, can make the old religious 
dream take on the forms of actuality. 


Whether or not humanism ts called a religion is of no great im- 
portance. The historian of religions may recognize it as a vital, modern 
manifestation of the religious quest, but after all, humanism needs no 
borrowed halo. It is the tide of the future, overflowing all boundaries 
of occupation, sect, race, nation and culture. It is a new cultural climate 
luring the multitudes to new hope in all lands. If it fulfils its promise 
and provides an intellectual and practical synthesis of world cultures 
it will command a deeper loyalty than any religion can claim. 

—A. Eustace Haydon 


Il. HUMANISM IS A WAY OF LIFE 


In my opinion it is accurate to call humanism a philosophy or a 
way of life, but it is inaccurate and improper to call it a religion. Since 
humanism has no room for the supernatural, either in the sense of be- 
lieving in a God or a Divine Providence or in individual immortality 
or some sort of personal life after death, I cannot accept the appro- 
ptiateness of terming it a religion. For a minimum definition of religion 
demands that there be involved in it at some point or other appeal to, 
reliance on, or belief in, supernatural elements, powers or states of being. 
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Confucianism, for example, sometimes referred to as a non-supernatural 
religion, definitely includes ancestor worship of a supernatural variety. 

Probably the worst and loosest definition of religion that I ever 
saw appeared in the otherwise excellent Humanist Manifesto of 1933, 
where point seven reads: “Religion consists of those actions, purposes, 
and experiences which are humanly significant. Nothing human is alien 
to the religious. It includes labor, art, science, philosophy, love, friend- 
ship, recreation—all that is in its degree expressive of intelligently 
satisfying human living. The distinction between the sacred and the 
secular can no longer be maintained.” This statement on the subject 
makes the word “religion” cover so much that it loses all distinctive 
meaning. Other Jess broad definitions by implication assign the name 
of religion to any socially organized enterprise that succeeds in win- 
ning the allegiance and emotions of men. On this basis war, trade 
unions, atheism, poetry and poker playing all become forms of religion. 

Such definitions add nothing but evasion and confusion, con- 
founding their creators, their users and the public at large. The best 
“strategy,” if anyone wants to take up that issue, is to be clear and un- 
equivocal. And since the religious humanists discard supernaturalism, 
like all good naturalists, I feel that they are illogically clinging to an 
ancient and hallowed word. This opinion also extends of course to 
their use of the adjective “religious” as well as of the noun “religion.” 
—Corliss Lamont 


ill. IT DEPENDS ON THE DEFINITION 


Humanism can hardly be called a religion unless we agree that 
the meanings of the word religion are wide enough to include a nat- 
uralistic philosophy which expressly rejects the worship of supernatural 
powers. 

Humanism comes primarily as a liberator; its aim is to free men 
from old psychic terrors and old social maladjustments. Its central 
ideas, if I understand correctly, are three—First: | That nature alone, 
out of its infinite evolutionary complexity, gave rise to man, and that 
there exist no supernatural powers. Second: That human fellowship 
is an instinctive need of man’s spiritual life, and that human coopera- 
tion is a practical necessity for his physical welfare. Third: That the 
complete realization of the highest possibilities of every individual 
personality is the proper aim of man, and that growth in this direc- 
tion can be limitless. 

If so non-theological a panorama as this constitutes a religion, 
then humanism may be called by that name. It is a matter of defini- 
tion. 


1Available from AMERICAN HUMANIST ASSOCIATION, 5c per copy. 
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But humanism is in no need of such a name. Humanism’s faith 
in the powers of nature, its sense of human brotherhood, and its will 
to increase the scope of welfare of man—these things require no gild- 
ing from the ancient sacerdotal word religion to lend them ethical 
sanction, compassion, or the sense of wonder. 

Nor will humanists be very eager to label their philosophy with 
this vague and benignant-sounding term which might tend to obscure 
the profound gulf between what are called “the consolations of re- 
ligion” and their own creative vision of purely human endeavor in a 
purely natural world. 


Historically we may recall that primitive religions embodied a 
certain amount of useful scientific knowledge and a certain amount of 
sound ethical experience—but that these were misleadingly combined 
with much purely emotional myth-making. Modern man does not like 
to confuse his science and his social ethics with his flights of free 
imagination: his ambition is to keep his facts straight and not mix them 
up with his wishful thinking. The day may come when we shall divide 
our mental world into three provinces—science, ethics, and poetry— 
with little or no middle ground of confusion left for religion to stand 
on. Hence humanism, being eager to follow all scientific knowledge, 
all ethical development, and all emotional enrichment into whatever 
regions may be valid for each, has little need to stake out for itself 
a claim to a plot of ground on what may prove to be a slowly van- 
ishing headland. 





—Arthur Davison Ficke 


IV. HUMANISM IS MORE THAN A PHILOSOPHY 


Humanism is both a philosophical position and a religious move- 
ment. If the titular question is so easily answered, why ask it? Because 
humanism is in danger of remaining largely a philosophical position. 
The times seem ripe for wide-spread adherence to a humanistic phi- 
losophy. In fact, humanism as a philosophy is largely an attempt to 
formulate the philosophical implications of our times. But are the times 
ripe for humanistic religion ? 

The Humanist Manifesto was primarily a philosophical manifesto, 
a confession of faith—optimistic faith. Now humanism needs also a 
religious manifesto, a declaration of action—vigorous action. These 
remarks are made with the definition in mind that “one’s religion is 
one’s philosophy in action.” The purpose of this article is to help us 
remind ourselves that, whatever revision may be needed in our philo- 
sophical formulations, a revival of our religious fervor is also needed. 
Perhaps we must modify our statement of what ideally ought to be 
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done, but (and without “perhaps” we must also make statements 
about what we, in fact, will do. We need to add action in our faith 
to our faith in action. Put bluntly, humanists must say “I am my broth- 
er’s keeper.” The statement that ““Humanists demand a shared life in 
a shared world” needs to be translated from a theoretical demanding 
to an actual sharing. Responsibility for social welfare is not only human 
ideally, it is mine actually. 

While humanism as a philosophy meets with relatively ready re- 
ception, humanism as a religion ot personal responsibility gets rela- 
tively little response. The times are not as ripe for religious humanism 
as they are for philosophical humanism. And a philosophical mani- 
festo alone is not likely to reform the world. If humanism means “‘let 
John do it instead of God,” humanism promises even less than theism 
in the way of practical results. “Let me do it” and “let me do it now”’ 
and ‘‘let me do it now for you” need to be foundations in humanism’s 
religious manifesto. Philosophically, humanism is strong. Religiously, 
humanism is weak. Your weakness is its weakness. Your unwillingness 


is its unworkableness. Your doubt is its death. 
—Archie J. Bahm 


V. ETHICAL HUMANISM IS A BETTER CHARACTERIZATION 


Humanists view the world as a unity, with no division between 
the sacred and the secular, the natural and the supernatural, between 
man and God. This hypothesis contradicts the religious conception of 
a theocracy wherein the affairs of God are separated from and superior 
to those of man, with the Church as custodian of the divine commands 
for man’s guidance through life. 

Religion is distinguished from all secular philosophies by its faith 
in God, in the supernatural, in immortality and in the sacred scrip- 
tures. Humanism cares for none of these things; it is therefore a phi- 
losophy rather than a religion—a religious philosophy. 

Unfortunately those who view the world as a unity are divided 
among themselves, just as there are many religious denominations. 
Those whose purpose is the pursuit of the good life apart from theology 
are the Humanists, Ethical Culturalists, and many Freethinkers, Athe- 
ists, and some Unitarians and Quakers who are ready for a positive 
humanism as the next step. 

All these right-minded people who believe in the democracy of 
man on earth rather than the kingdom of God in heaven might well 
combine under the title ETHICAL HUMANISM. There could be vari- 
ous chapters, such as the Felix Adler chapter, Robert G. Ingersoll chap- 
ter, John H. Dietrich chapter and so on, representing the specific 
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theories of each group. This title would indicate particular concern 
with the ethical emphasis in applying philosophy to life, determining 
morality and righteousness from man’s experience through the ages 
rather than from commands, reputed divine, which in reality repre- 
sented a conception of right conduct inferior to the best that has evolved 
in our own time. 

—William Floyd 


Vi. HUMANISM IS RELIGIOUS 


Humanism may properly be called both “naturalistic” and ‘‘scien- 
tific.” May it be called also “religious?” Lamont and many other 
humanists would like to avoid the use of a term associated widely 
with a rejected worship. They call upon those who speak of humanism 
as a religion to justify themselves more fully. In answer it may be said 
first that although the organizations known as religions are built around 
belief in, and worship of social beings, the word “‘religion” has a wider 
meaning. It includes in particular the manifestations of devotion to 
whatever is conceived as the highest aim of humanity, with or without 
the consciousnes of a trans-human power urging man towards that aim. 
The word “religion” may, therefore, be applied to our movement. 

Not so evident, however, is the answer to that other question: Is 
it advisable to call a naturalistic and scientific movement a religion? 
The objection arising from the prevalence of the connection of the term 
with supernatural agents in social communication with man has really 
very little weight. No misunderstanding need be feared on that score, 
for what is most prominently in the mind of the traditional religionists 
when they think of humanism is its opposition to supernaturalism. 

There are, on the other hand, forceful reasons for not surrendering 
unnecessarily a word so prestigeous as “religion” to the believers in so- 
cial gods. It is, as a matter of fact, applied more and more frequently 
even by these believers, to the ethical content of their beliefs. For an 
increasing number of the members of the Christian and other ethical 
churches the practical expressions of brotherly love extended to the 
whole of humanity is the essence or substance of religion. The ethical 
culture societies, coming into existence as a protest against dogmatic 
supernaturalism, began by objecting vigorously to the use of “religion.” 
But since their inception they have followed so far the trend to which 
I am drawing attention as to regard themselves now as religious socie- 
ties. Why should we leave that valuable word to the supernaturalists ? 
Why not, rather, help in detaching it from the supernatural by appro- 
pfiating it to our own use? 

Let those of us who wish, add “religious” to the description of 
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humanism. At this stage freedom is required in order to promote unity 
among all those who believe in a naturalistic and scientific way of life. 
—James H. Leuba 


Vil. HUMANISM IS THE BEST PART OF CHRISTIANITY 


For many years I have believed, on a basis of the facts running 
down the history of Christianity, that this religion is and has always 
been humanistic. Among all the religions of the world none, I think, 
compares with Christianity in its central emphasis upon human person- 
ality. The attributes of man have invariably held a dominant place in 
the living faith and the actual conduct of Christians. Of course, these 
have not been alone in the Christian scheme, and the creeds, we know, 
have been always predominantly theistic in their principles. Never- 
theless in every century of the Church, from the beginning, the essen- 
tial thing which I verily believe has been more vital in real life than 
the doctrine of God has been the affirmation of Man. 

It is my conviction that when the Christian religion came into 
being, the great change that occurred was the passing from the Judaistic 
dogma of the Eternal God, the High and Holy One, the Altogether 
Other than Man, to the magnificent conception of Man, in Jesus, as 
one whose attributes and character, conduct and teaching were so mar- 
velously human that the early enthusiasts “advanced him to the rank 
of Deity.” 

By the end of the second century he became the real God; it is 
true for me that he became God in their minds because of his human 
qualities. As A. Eustace Haydon says, ‘It was not the teaching of 
Jesus about God, but the teachings of the early Christians about Jesus 
that gave the Christian God the qualities which distinguished him from 
all other gods of the Graeco-Roman world.’ Now virtually all of these 
teachings were of the coming and going of this Man in such radiant 
goodness and understanding and love that the people saw themselves 
as they believed they could become. Virtually all of the Sermon on the 
Mount is the distillation of the Gospel in its humanistic essentials. 

We understand that throughout the New Testament and in the 
long history of the Church there are other elements interwoven, and 
we have them to this day. But how little they are stressed or even men- 
tioned in the Christianity of our world. On the contrary, especially in 
the present crisis of the peoples, the thing the various churches through 
their preachers are saying is almost invariably one thing—the sanctity 
of personality. The doctrine of humanism, which I say is central in 
Christianity, has actually been accepted. 

The formal avowal of this faith in a revision of a Creed for 
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Christendom is another matter which may not come off for a very long 
time. The important thing is what actually is believed now. It is nothing 
other or less than this: Christianity deified man. It did not humanize 
God; it was quite the other way round. A God was conceived not of 
trans-human but of altogether human qualities, and his name was 
Christ who was common humanity,—you and I and every man. 

In relevance to this matter I think the most dramatic incident as 
it is given in the Gospel is the conversation between Jesus and the 
“argufying” Pharisees. They were, of all people, perhaps most remote 
from his idea of what religion really is, and yet he told them, “The 
kingdom of God is within you.” It took many hundreds of years for 
the idea to get into currency, and I am not sure it is even now widely 
understood. But there was Jonathan Edwards who seemed to get close 
to it about 1750, in his latter years. He talked about God and his 
glory which “implies the communicated excellency and happiness of 
his creatures.” 

In brief, this is to be interpreted as making the attribute of God’s 
nature like the attribute in the highest life in man. Or, this way: If 
man is like God and God is like man, the so-called dissimilitude of God 
and man is done for and there is no more need for the redemptive and 
miraculous change of human nature at the hands of a deterministic 
Deity. Since that time it seems to me we have approached more and 
more to the centrality of man, who can become and is becoming cap- 
able of working out our human affairs, in the individual’s inner life 
and in all his social relations even to the ends of the earth. His values 
are identical with those human attributes which have been imputed to 


the Christian God. 
—Albert C. Dieffenbach 


A Classic Text of Humanism 


. Not a few of us can feel that Western Faith must finally pass away forever, 
leaving us to our own resources when our mental manhood shall have been attained, even 
as the fondest mother must leave her children at last. In that far day her work will all 
have been done; she will have fully developed our recognition of certain spiritual laws; 
she will have fully ripened our profounder human sympathies; she will have fully pre- 
pared us by her parables and fairy tales, by her gentle falsehoods, for the terrible truth of 
existence:—prepared us for the knowledge that there is no divine love save the love of 
man for man; that we have no All-Father, no Saviour, no angel guardian; that we have 


no possible refuge but in ourselves.” 


—Lafadio Hearn, “Out of the East,” p. 180 
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Toward a New Synthesis 


The September, 1942 Fortune carries a helpful statement by Cyrus Eaton, 
Cleveland banker, concerning articles by Hocking, Maritain, Sperry and Niebuhr. 
Fortune, he holds, should be open also to the viewpoint of “such profound phi- 
losophers as Dewey, Russell, Haydon, Santayana” along with large numbers of 
the 76 million Americans who acknowledge no relationship to any religious 
body, but who have gone far enough in their thinking “to be convinced that 
reason, however weak, is our safe guide and that man standing alone, must work 
out his own salvation.” These are the ones ‘who agree with the late President 
Eliot of Harvard,’ Mr. Eaton says, “that the religion of the future will contain 
nothing of the supernatural.” 

“Whatever the religion of the future,” declares Mr. Eaton, “it will not 
succeed where the religions of the past and present have failed, unless it repre- 
sents the sum total of all the knowledge we can assemble about man and the 
world in which he lives. It must be a synthesis of the best thinking, not only 
of the theologians and the philosophers, but of the scholars from other fields, 
of artists and writers, and of those whose main concern is the practical affairs 
of the world.” 


Confusion—tThe Inevitable Result 


Under the heading “Scholars Confess They Are Confused” The New York 
Times, August 31st, published the wordy pronouncement of the third Annual 
Cadence on Science, Philosophy and Religion as the end-product of three 
years’ vain endeavor to harmonize the thought of revelationist and scientific 
thinkers. 

Although we have high regard for such men as Overstreet, Bryson, Shap- 
ley, Frank, Haskins and others associated with the conference, we believe that 
the whole effort is misconceived and bound to be unfruitful. The aggressive 
orthodoxy manifest. in the first two conferences may be modified by Pearl Har- 
bor but it is still present. Dean Weigle, one of the Protestant signers, is a 
leader in the effort to use public school authority to inculcate supernatural be- 
liefs as the allegedly necessary basis of democratic citizenship. Although we 
must wait for the full proceedings, the recent official statement indicates that the 

“pluralism” it offers as a formula for democratic unity-in-diversity, is not that 
of William James, but of Roman Catholic Jacques Maritain. Indeed, since the 
statement mentions Maritain by name, the conference seems officially committed 
to Maritain’s ‘integral humanism” which is hierarchical with supernaturalism 
and the church, outside of which, of course, is supposed to be no salvation, at 
the summit. 

There is no real appeasing such men as Mortimer Adler, Nels Ferré, An- 
ton Pegis, the Princeton theologians, and others who have shown their authori- 
tarian temper. Even if the authoritarians in this conference became more liberal, 
the institutions behind them are still on the reactionary swing of the pendulum, 
engendered by pre-war defeatism. Nels Ferré was warmly received even by some 
Congreg gationalists this summer at Durham, where impatience with tolerance to- 
ward minorities was expressed. Supernaturalism breeds division and intolerance 
and always has. Where the church is not divided, it is held together by the 
authoritarianism that has ever been ready to align itself with undemocratic state 
power. Unity can be achieved if theological questions are ruled out and all co- 
operate in fulfilling plans for global democracy. —Edwin H. Wilson 
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Amendments to Lamont's Five Propositions 
JAMES H. LEUBA 


In the last number of this magazine, Corliss Lamont’s article, “The Mean- 
ing of Humanism,” favored the readers with a clean cut formulation of his con- 
ception of the humanist philosophy. The “‘five principal propositions” in which 
he sets it forth will undoubtedly impel to renewed thinking those who have 
abandoned supernaturalism in all its forms and especially in the form of divine 
beings in social relation with man. 

The outcome of my own reflection is in substantial but not complete agree- 
ment with Lamont. Following his lead, the propositions I would set down in- 
clude, on the one hand, a statement of the knowledge and beliefs on which rest 
a humanism acceptable by all those who reject supernaturalism and, on the 
other, a statement of the task and the program of action indicated by that 
knowledge and those beliefs. 


A. Knowledge and Beliefs. Under this head would fall the first three 
propositions of Lamont with modifications, some of which are indicated here, 
and others of less importance are omitted for lack of space. 

"First, a belief based mainly on the sciences of biology, psychology and 
medicine, that man is an evolutionary product of the nature that is his home.” 
I hesitate to include the rest of this proposition—'‘and an inseparable unity of 
body and personality having no possibility of individual immortality’—not be- 
cause I regard it as false but because it is not strictly essential to a summary 
definition of humanism. 

“Second, a metaphysics or world view that rules out all forms of the 
supernatural and that regards the universe as a dynamic . . . system of events 
which follows regular cause-effect sequences everywhere and at all times.” I 
leave out ‘‘constantly changing system of events which exist independently of any 
mind or consciousness.” These affirmations go, it seems to me, beyond what is 
known. Do we really know that a constantly changing system of events is going 
on in the universe? Do we know that what is going on is independent of any 
form consciousness can take? If there is a mystery in nature it is Consciousness. 
To all appearances the higher animals are conscious. It is therefore not limited to 
man. How far down the animal series does it go? As far as unicellular or- 
ganisms? Why not further into the vegetable world? Biologists find it prac- 
tically impossible to draw the line between animal and vegetable life. And what 
do we know about the form consciousness may take at the other end of the 
evolutionary ladder? What does a mouse know of the higher form consciousness 
takes in man? May we affirm that somewhere in the infinite universe there are 
not conscious beings so different from us that they need neither water nor 
oxygen to subsist? If “mind” may be ascribed to whatever is conscious in any 
degree or form, then the perplexity that assails us in the use of the word 
“consciousness” extends also to “mind.” 

Our ignorance before possibilities which, so far as we know, may be 
infinite, commands restraint in affirmations about consciousness and mind. This 
is particularly required in setting down propositions which should serve to unite 
all those who seek the welfare of man on this earth by the naturalistic, scien- 
tific means known or to be discovered. 

The Third proposition also had better be toned down: “A conviction that 
man has the capacity and intelligence to solve his own problems and that he 
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should rely on reason and scientific methods to do so.” Let us not claim, or 
seem to claim, that we are able or will be able to solve a// our problems. 

To these three propositions I would add the recognition of our depend- 
ence upon a transhuman force—I do not say supernatural—manifested in growth 
and multiplication and, in the higher animals and man, in an urge to improve 
and perfect all things. The existence of such a force cannot be denied. It is the 
impelling force even of those who seek to destroy their enemies; that is their 
way of seeking their own improvement. 


B. Task and Program of Action. The two final propositions of our author, 
unavoidably rudimentary though they are, will have to suffice here also: 

"Fourth, an ethics that holds as its highest aim the this-earthly happiness, 
freedom and progress, both economic and. cultural, of all humanity, regardless 
of nation or race, religion or occupation, sex or age.” 

"Fifth, a far-reaching social program that stands for the establishment 
throughout the world of peace and democracy on the foundations of cooperative 
economic order, both national and international.” 


Frederick J. Gould—Prophet of Humanism 


America had its Prophet of Humanism in Robert G. Ingersoll, and Eng- 
land had its Prophet of Humanism in Frederick James Gould. Ingersoll never 
used the word “Humanism” while Gould used it constantly, but both were 
primarily constructive in their outlook. Gould was twenty-two years Ingersoll’s 
junior but outlived him thirty-nine years, being over 82 years of age when he 
died on April 6, 1938. 

In 1923 Mr. Gould published his Autobiography under the title of “The 
Life Story of a Humanist,” which covered his personal history up to that time. 
But recently there has been published in England a book* which tells the story 
of the last fifteen years of his life, from 1923 to 1938. 

Within the broad framework of humanism, Mr. Gould is presented as 
being associated with four ‘‘movements’’—Rationalism, Socialism, Ethical Cul- 
ture and Positivism. The Positivism of Auguste Comte was his basic inspiration, 
but he soon outgrew it as expressed in the various Positivist societies. One of 
the founders of the Rationalist Press Association, he became increasingly dis- 
appointed in its stressing of negative atheism and its failure to promote positive 
humanist values. He likewise became disillusioned in the Ethical societies, 
which seemed to be unrelated to the living world outside. 

Perhaps Mr. Gould’s most outstanding trait was the synthesis of his mind 
and “heart,” as was the case with Ingersoll. He did not doubt that humanism 
is a religion, but he defined religion as “‘obedience and enthusiasm toward the 
best in nature without and human nature within.” 


—Sherman D. Wakefield 





lHayward, F. H., and White, E. M., The Last Years of a Great Educationist (1942), 
xxx, 293 p. Price 6s. (about $1.25). For sale by Miss E. M. White, 87 Norton Road, 
Wembley, Middlesex, England. 
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Personal and Cosmic 
Integration 


Man’s yearning for a sense of unity with 
the cosmos seems to be as old as human so- 
ciety. Primitive man invented a most fan- 
tastic array of wonder-working agencies, 
whereby he explained the processes of na- 
ture. While he feared these products of his 
own constructive imagination, he neverthe- 
less found in them a sense of security 
amidst the trials and tribulations of life. 
The East African native goes on a distant 
journey with a blithe heart, if his fetish is 
securely tucked away in his loin cloth or 
tied to a string about his neck. He thus 
achieves harmony with the dominant forces 
of his world, the forces that bring good and 
bad luck, and in consequence achieves a 
sense of security, of internal personal har- 
mony, of personality integration. 

Modern science deprives us of such sim- 
ple faiths. Ours is a self-regulating uni- 
verse; indeed, a vast congeries of universes, 
in which research finds no evidences of a 
personal God. Man now tries to satisfy his 
yearning for unity with the cosmos by the 
vague faith that in some way the universe 
is friendly. While our author? at times 
seems to imply his faith in a guiding divin- 
ity, his main views rest on Spencerian 
Evolution and Smutsian Holism. His work 
is a venture into the triplet fields of the- 
ology, philosophy and psychology. The the- 
ology is implicit rather than clearly stated; 
the philosophy seems to the reviewer as 
obscure, mystical and unsatisfying as excur- 
sions into the realm of cosmology are wont 
to be. The psychology is realistic and satis- 
factory. 

The general thesis is that there is in all 
nature an innate and governing tendency 
toward integration of smaller into ever 
larger “wholes.” In some mystical way the 
whole series from electron to super-galaxy 
is “governed” by something that is cosmic. 
This ‘‘something’” 1s never clearly defined, 
but is allowed to lurk in the background 


(2)“Hunger for Wholiness—Man’s Uni- 
versal Motive.” By Thomas H. Howells, 
Denver: The World Press, Inc., 1940. 
$3.00. 
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like the mana of primitive thought; it is re- 
ferred to as ‘the whole,” though this does 
not prevent reference to an unlimited num- 
ber of lesser wholes of all sizes and grades, 
all apparently governed in some way by the 
immanent cosmic ‘something.’ The discus- 
sion moves from electrons to cells, from 
cells to bodies, from bodies to personality, 
from personality to society, and then makes 
a jump to the cosmos. 


Wholism or Holism seems to me to get 
the cart before the horse. Its basic assump- 
tion is that the processes of evolution in 
the various aspects of nature are governed 
by some master cosmic agency or pattern, 
by an indwelling entelechy, which shapes 
the parts into conformity to a master plan. 
This is the reversal of what science teaches 
us regarding the evolution of things from 
nebulous gases to planetary systems. More- 
over, it involves the difficulty that what 
does not yet exist in some way controls the 
processes going on in what does exist. Thus 
the “whole” called water would control the 
nature of the composite HO and the proc- 
ess of the fusion of hydrogen and oxygen. 
Logically the new integration called water 
is a consequence of control deriving from 
the still larger wholes into which it will 
enter, and these in turn are governed by 
some far-off divine cosmic integration to- 
ward which the whole creation moves. No 
wonder the author decries analysis, the basic 
method whereby science has achieved most 
of its marvels. Science admits creative evo- 
lution, new integrations, the creation of new 
“wholes,” but it sees in them the natural 
expression of the contained elements, en- 
tering into new combinations. 


A crucial test of the author's view is 
found in the chapter on “Life Levels,” 
where he attempts to show that the general 
pattern of an organism is some mysterious 
way controls the growth of its various parts. 
The question why one fertilized egg grows 
into a cat and another into a dog is indeed 
a profound question; one to which biol- 
ogists have given much thought and re- 
search. Our author cites the case of the 
salamander which grows a new limb like 
the original, if one is cut off. This is sup- 
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posed to show that the “whole” insists on 
realizing itself. It is true that this will hap- 
pen in the case of the salamander, but one 
can find hundreds of thousands of organisms 
of which it is not true. The author cites 
evidence that at an early stage in embryonic 
development jtissue may be transplanted 
from one part to another without disturb- 
ing the development of the organic pattern. 
True again, if this is done early enough. If 
done a little later, however, the results are 
quite otherwise. As H. S. Jennings says:3 
“Cells that normally produce eyes will still 
produce eyes, though transplanted to a re- 
gion where eyes are wholly inappropriate.” 
The author's statement, “if the fore leg and 
the rear leg of a young newt are exchanged, 
they change structure so as to become nor- 
mal for their new position,” should read 
something like this: “if, in the gastrula 
stage of the development of a newt, cells 
that in due course would become a fore leg 
are exchanged with cells that would become 
a rear leg, development proceeds normally; 
if, however, this exchange occurs somewhat 
later in development, the newt will have a 
fore leg where the rear leg ought to be, and 
vice versa.” Thus the pattern does not gov- 
ern the developmental processes, but is a 
result of them. This chapter, which is so 
crucial to the author’s demonstrations, has a 
number of scientific curiosities and some ob- 
scurities. 

If, however, one neglects the author's 
ambitious attempt to bolster a philosophy 
of things in general—a neglect which the 
author makes very difficult—and confines 
himself to the chapters on “Integration of 
Personality,” ‘“‘Love,’’ “Play,” ‘Beauty,’ 
“Faith,’ and “Liberty and Social Growth,” 
he will find himself greatly rewarded. Here 
the psychologist is at home, reveals much 
insight into the processes of wholesome liv- 
ing. He might well have left behind the 
obscure trappings of his metaphysics. 


" (3)The Biological Basis of Human Na- 
ture,” New York, W. W. Norton and 
Company, p. 77. 
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Aphorisms pop out with welcome fre- 
quency. 

“The child who grows without love is a 
bastard, regardless of his parents’ marriage 
license. . . . If procreation is the sole func- 
tion of love, we have to admit that the 
mechanism is less than five per cent efficient. 
. . . Freud does credit the baby with a lot 
of imagination. Ultimately mankind 
wants not riches or security, but means of 
progressive growth of personality. . . . The 
difficulty with the modern world is that life 
is largely meaningless. It lacks a long-time 
orientation toward the course of events in 
the Cosmos.” 

Criticizing those Humanists who would 
dispense with all symbolism and ceremo- 
nials, he says: 

“There is no reason or use in trying to 
get along in religion without personalities, 
ceremonials, narratives and nominal beliefs 
which symbolize social progress. . . . Al- 
though religion was nominally banned, 
there was more real religion in Russia dur- 
ing the twenties than anywhere else in the 
world.” 

The basic religious view thus appears to 
be a brand of humanism; and the aim of the 
book is to effect a union of the aspirations 
of humanity with cosmic trends and forces. 
However worthy this purpose may be, it 
leaves the reviewer cold and unconvinced. 
If everything is tending toward a consum- 
mating and governing integration, mankind 
need not worry, for integration will bring 
us out all right in the end. How is one to 
know, however, that this final integration 
will not be death throughout the cosmos ?4 
In any case, we are left with the necessity 
of learning how to solve our own problems. 
In this effort, the author’s suggestions are 
often valuable. One can readily agree that 
“affirmations which the Fundamentalists call 
fundamental are really incidental’; and that 
“Abraham Lincoln is more deserving of re- 
ligious reverence by the American people 
than any of the Hebrew prophets. He is 
really a more effective symbol of our demo- 
cratic society.” 

—Frank H. Hankins 
~ (4)Or the integrated slavery of Fascism? 
No version of an automatic “onward and 
upward” progress can satisfy humanists 
who accept the mandate of the inteili- 


gent cooperation of men of good will as 
necessary to progress.—Editor. 
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About Whitehead 


More than either of his predecessors and 
more, probably, than any of his successors 
in this series,» Prof. Whitehead is spoken 
of as a philosopher who has taken religion 
seriously within the scope of his philosophic 
thought. And correctly so. He does not 
speak patronizingly of religion as do some; 
it is not an irritant in his scheme of thought, 
and neither does it receive merely incidental 
recognition or treatment. Whitehead’s inter- 
est in “togetherness” is a basic, philosophi- 
cal interest; for it finds here a condition for 
fellowship, not just with the mysterious unt- 
verse as a whole, but with other Living cen- 
ters of experience, involving, of course, hu- 
man fellowship and its vast and ramifying 
implications. 

Prof. Bixler, who writes on ‘‘Whitehead’s 
Philosophy of Religion,’ does not overstate 
the matter when he says that “it is the re- 
ligious aspect of the changing world which 
haunts the readers of Whitehead’s books.” 
So true is this that Prof. Ritchie's chapter, 
“Whitehead’s Defense of Speculative Rea- 
son’’—without specifically mentioning re- 
ligion—brings to light the basic distinction 
between Whitehead’s thought and that of 
traditional religious philosophy. Moreover, 
such contributors as Hartshorne, Hocking, 
Roy Wood Sellars, John Goheen and others 
point out not merely the problems and out- 
right dilemmas which Whitehead “‘invites,” 
but the vast possibilities in terms of a new 


(5)“The Philosophy of Alfred North 
Whitehead.” Edited by Paul Arthur 
Schillp. Contributors: Victor Lowe, Wil- 
lard V. Quine, Filmer S. C. Northrop, E. 
B. McGilvary, Joseph Needhan, Percy 
Hughes, Wilbur M. Urban, A. D. Ritchie, 
Arthur E. Murphy, William E. Hocking, 
Roy Wood Sellars, John Goheen, Bertram 
Morris, Julius S. Bixler, Charles Hart- 
shorne, Paul A. Schillp, Henry W. 
Holmes, John Dewey, and Alfred North 
Whitehead. Northwestern University 
Press, Evanston, Ill., 1941. XVIII plus 745 
pages. Volume III of the Library of Liv- 
ing Philosophers, continuing Professor 
Schillp’s praiseworthy enterprise of 
bringing into one volume a discussion, by 
philosophers, of the various aspects of the 
philosophy of one of their distinguished 
contemporaries. Dewey was the first to be 
thus honored, Santayana was second, and 
Whitehead is the third. In preparation, 
also, are volumes on Benedetto Croce, G. 
E. Moore, Bertrand Russell, Ernest Cas- 
sirer and Leon Brunschwigg. 
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religious approach which he unfolds. And, 
whereas, to quote Bixler again, “We have 
no right to use this for partisan purposes 

. we should not neglect it if we seek to 
understand what he is after.” 

Needless to say, Whitehead’s philosophy 
of organism and his defense of speculative 
reason—both—come under close and critical 
scrutiny by the eighteen contributors of this 
volume, and there are thorny problems 
which remain to be cleared up. Arthur E. 
Murphy, for example, contends that White- 
head's effort to rehabilitate speculative phi- 
losophy has failed because Whitehead is 
not sufficiently philosophical. Dewey ex- 
presses the same point more academically 
by questioning whether Whitehead’s ap- 
proach has given “‘a sufficient account of it- 
self.” There are fears, also, on Dewey's part 
that Whitehead evidences a return to a 
form of “ontological idealism or ‘spiritual- 
ism’ . . . which the history of thought dem- 
onstrates to be the fatal weakness of the 
whole movement initiated by Plato and 
Aristotle.” 

These, of course, are criticisms with 
which students of Whitehead’s philoso- 
phy are familiar, and they emerge out of 
the fact that Whitehead has emphasized in 
the wake—and in the face—of pragmatic 
and empirical claims the necessity of a re- 
turn to a carefully guarded but nonethe- 
less bold speculative reasoning. Murphy's 
charge, and Dewey's, is frankly met by 
Whitehead’s skepticism regarding the ade- 
quacy of pure logic to achieve precision in 
philosophical thought. Whitehead is a 
logician who insists that logical exactness 
is a fraud. Logic must be wedded to com- 
mon sense, and philosophy must frankly em- 
ploy symbolism and myth in the search for 
and the expression of truth. In no other 
way can such concepts as vision, process, 
emergence, ‘‘advance into novelty,” have 
any meaning. 

A brief sketch such as this can in no 
sense be considered a review; for this large 
book is itself but a brief review of the phil- 
osophic writings of one of our greatest phi- 
losophers. Let those who call themselves re- 
ligious humanists read Whitehead, and re- 
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read him and ponder his thought. If such 
of his books as, Religion in the Making, 
Process and Reality, Adventures in Ideas, 
Science and the Modern World, and Modes 
of Thought do not suggest the groundwork 
for a new advance in religion, then it is all 
the worse for religion. Against a vast back- 
ground of learning we have in Whitehead 
a combination of scientific understanding 
and caution, intellectual imagination and 
daring, and poetic insight and expression. 
To all these qualities his contemporaries 
and critics in this book pay tribute. And 
for his profound thought concerning na- 
ture, his far-ranging spirit and his social 
vision every true liberal should be deeply 
grateful. 

—Edwin T. Buehrer 


Animistic Materialism 


Professor William Pepperell Montague’s 
“The Way of Things,”’® has been issued as 
an Introduction to Philosophy. It will prob- 
ably not be widely used as such. Part I (170 
pages) is a typical “Introduction.” The 
chief value of the book lies in Part II, 
which constitutes the collection of Monta- 
gue’s essays, dating back to 1902. It brings 
together in convenient form Montague’s 
contributions to philosophy hitherto not 
available in book form. 

Seeing Montague thus in review it be- 
comes evident that the least important of 
his contributions have been in the field of 
aesthetics and social philosophy. His atten- 
tion to the aesthetics has not been extensive, 
and his treatment of ethical and social prob- 
lems has been at best informal and at worst 
bizarre. In his essay, “Democracy at the 
Crossroads,’ he analysed Democracy as con- 
taining three components: Liberalism, ‘Par- 
liamentarianism and Capitalism. The reason 
for two of these I cannot see at all. He then 
called for a plan involving a dual economy: 
a free economy for those preferring initia- 
tive, adventure, luck and the rewards there- 
of, and a planned economy for the unem- 
ployed and those not interested in gambling 
: “(6)"The Way of Things, a Philosophy of 
Knowledge, Nature and Value.” By Wil- 


liam Pepperell Montague. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., 1940. 712 pp. $4.00 
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or adventure. As a challenge to Totalitar- 
ianism surely this represented a complete 
lack of understanding of the fields of na- 
tional and international politics and the 
problem of power. Better far prophetically 
to have advocated some modern form of 
monasticism realistically developed as a 
form of power politics. 

Nor is Montague’s contribution to relig- 
ious thought apt to be a lasting one. His 
essay on ‘The Promethean Challenge to Re- 
ligion’” seemed reasonably stimulating in 
the mid-twenties to a world worried about 
or intrigued by God, the Church, and re- 
ligious reform. His essays on ‘‘The Trinity 
—A Speculation” and ‘The Two Immortali- 
ties’” have added little to our understanding 
of religion or our power to cope with the 
problems of human and spiritual impor- 
tance. 

Undoubtedly Montague is at his best 
when dealing with the problems of ontology. 
His philosophical career has been heavily 
weighted in the direction of the body-mind 
problem. He believes he has discovered the 
“place” at which energy is transmuted into 
consciousness and that he has, hence, over- 
come the old body-mind dualism. Montague 
has decided that “Philosophy is a vision as 
religion is a faith’ and that ‘The faith of 
religion is that values are immortal in the 
realm of existence. The vision of philoso- 
phy is of values that are eternal in the life 
of the spirit” (p. 171). This ‘Platonic 
revelation” which prevents man from ‘“‘com- 
mitting the sin against his own spirit, the 
unforgiveable sin of subordinating the 
ideal to the real and accepting what is as 
therefore right’’ is now linked to his theory 
of consciousness. 

“Our minds are imbedded in the mat- 
ter of our brains, and they play a real part 
in the economy of. nature. It is just because 
of the physical reality of our minds that we 
can transcend the mechanical contacts of the 
here and now, and, through memory and 
imagination, adjust our behavior not only 
to an environment extending indefinitely in 
space and time, but also to that Platonic 
realm of logical and ethical ideals which 
are independent of the vicissitudes of time 


and existence.” (pp. 480 f.) 
Such a philosophy, Montague affirms, can 
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be called equally well ‘animistic or spir- 
itualistic materialism.” Montague’s solution 
of the body-mind problem has already been 
called into question. It is necessary here 
only to add that the above distinction—and 
others in the book also—between philoso- 
phy and religion rests on a decided over- 
simplification and will certainly not stand 
up under the weight of the facts. 


—Harold Buschman 


Idealistic Ethics 


This introduction to Ethics’ (in 19 chap- 
ters) differs by including a discussion of 
Oriental ethics. Its main body is four chap- 
ters on values and the chief goods, biologi- 
cal, social, and spiritual, plus three chapters 
on present problems, political, economic, 
and domestic. Basically, it is apologetic for 
idealistic ethics motivated by religion. Al- 
leged limitations of science, naturalism and 
humanism are stressed. Literary allusions 
are numerous; the writing is stylistic; the 
booklists are generous and helpful. It is a 
fresh, competent guide to the principles and 
applications of idealistic religious ethics. 

—Horace T. Houf 


Impressions of Whitman 


Babette Deutsch has written’ a good in- 
troduction for a more serious study of Walt 
Whitman. An understanding and sympa- 
thetic poetess, she has recaptured the spirit 
and tempo of Whitman’s world, and has 
simply and clearly portrayed him as a man, 
not only of his own day, but as a true 
builder of the America that is to be. 

Most of Whitman’s best poems are in- 
cluded, together with interesting references 
to particular periods and related events in 
his life. 

The volume should appeal to the more 
serious-minded younger reader, and it de- 
serves space on the library shelves of every 
church school or young people's group. 

—Russell Simmons 


(7)“The Problem of Choice,” by 
Henry Roberts. Boston: Ginn and 
nany, 1941. 420 pp. $2.75. 
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(8)“Walt Whitman, Builder for Amer- 
ica,”” by Babette Deutsch. Julian Messner, 
Inc., 1941, 278 pages. 
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Cor Y espondence 


Self-Centered Humanism— 
A Warning 


Editor, The Humanist: 

People are falling for Mortimer Adler's 
absolutes because they are morally and spir- 
itually defeated and frustrated. Positivism 
and yes, pragmatism and humanism have as 
yet failed to supply a moral equivalent of 
God. The positivists, as Fries pointedly says 
in the winter issue, can’t unify science 
(much less human experience) by leaving 
ethics out. The humanists are spending 
precious time in what Bacon called “con- 
tentious learning,” when Rome is burning. 
The best way to convert men to humanism 
is to show them very concretely a way out. 
Liberty, so essential to democracy, may 
its downfall. What is needed is a 
spirit of cooperation and a basis for it. We 
tend to forget this. Humanists, of all peo- 
ple, can’t afford to. 

A naturalistic world can be, indeed is, 
or at least is experienced as, responsive to 
human interests and strivings. A materialis- 


cause 


tic world isn’t responsive, at least to me. It 
seems to me that people would never have 
believed in God, and that this is one of the 
valuable residua of the concept, if they 
hadn’t felt that nature is responsive, if they 
hadn't felt in some ways “‘at home’’ in the 
world. 

Perhaps I can take this occasion to say 
that humanism is a dangerous word, though 
a good one. The danger is that men will 
forget their ties with nature, will forget that 
they can rise above ‘nature’ only by co- 
operating with nature. In some ways nat- 
uralism is a better word. We must not per- 
mit humanism to become self-centered, for 
the paradox of humanism is that we become 
most truly human in aspiring to become 
more than human. We can't eliminate the 
mischief of supernaturalism until we show 
a just appreciation of the considerable 
amount of good in it and until we give 
men a world-environment large enough to 
breathe in. 


—Donald A. Piatt 








